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Quiet Moves Made on 



i By Laurence Stern ' 

j Wuhlnftoa Post Staff Writer 

| Quiet but significant initi- 

atives are under way toward 
ending the 13 years of hos- 
tile relations between the 
United States and Cuba. 

Conciliatory signals are 
! being flashed between 

; Washington and Havana 

| through a variety of inter- 

i mediaries. Although these 

i probes have been unofficial 

in nature, they are being 
monitored and evaluated at 
the highest levels in both 
capitals. 

The next development In 
what Latin American spe- 
cialists here regard as a 
fast-moving though low- 
keyed scenario is expected 
to be a call for normaliza- 
tion of relations between 
the two countries, by the 
j prestigious Commission on 

j U.S.-Latin American Rela- 

! tions. 

That panel is composed of 
' prominent businessmen, fi- 

j nanciers, publishers and aca- 

demic figures some of whom 
| have held high governmen- 

| tal policy jobs In Latin 

| American affairs. It is 

i headed by former Xerox 

] Corp. board chairman Sol 

] Iinowitz, who served as the 

| Johnson : administration’s 
] ambassador to the Organiza- 

i tion of American States, 

j Within the next few 
months; the council is ex- 
| pected to produce a wide- 

ranging review of U.S. rela- 
tions with Latin America^ 
that is bound to have consid- 
| erable Impact on the Ford 

administration. 

i "It is no secret that we' 

■ are going to recommend 
normalization as fast as pos- 
sible, although we’ve made 
no public statement to that 
effect,” said one member of 
the council. ‘The only ques- 
tion is whether we Issue a 
statement now or wait until 
we are ready, to Issue the 
full report" ' ' 



‘The whole Latin Ameri- 
can position on Cuba,” said 
another participant in the 
work of the council, “is mov- 
ing so fast that there is con- 
siderable feeling we should 
say something now or we’ll 
be caught in an undertow of 
reaction?’ 

Officially, the position of, 
isphfere. The line — from the 
the U.S. government is still 
to look upon Cuba as a revo- 
lutionary pariah in the hem- 
isphere. The line — from the 
lowliest desk officer to Sec- 
retary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger— is .that “no 
change” in U.S.-Cuban rela- 
tions is under way. Though 
this may be true, in the 
most literal terms, it is far 
from the whole truth. 

Kissinger is known to 
have been aware of recent 
contacts by Americans with 
tqp Cuban officials, includ- 
ing Premier Fidel Castro 
and his influential chief eco- 
nomic adviser, Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez. The Secretary of 
State is reliably reported to 
have given private encour- 
agement to those contacts. 

Kissinger is also under-/ 
stood to haye told both pri- 
vate and governmental ac- 
quaintances that, while he 
personally favors normaliza- 
tion of relations with Cuba 
’ within the general frame- 
work of detente diplomacy, 
President Nixon was inflexi- 
ble on the subject 

With a new President in 
the White House the flexi- 
bility quotient of the U.S. 
government is now thought 
to be much higher, and Kis- 
singer’s hand considerably 
freer. 

Castro, for his part, has 
expressed admiration in the 
recent interviews for Kis- 
singer’s ability and diplo- 
matic objectives. High-rank- 
ing Cubans have recently 
told their American visitors 
that Kissinger’s (sympathetic 



attitude toward conciliation 
between the two countries 
has been relayed to them ‘ 
through second-party, offi- 
cial channels such as Mexi- 
can Foreign Minister Kmilio 
Rabasa. 

Because of the sensitivity . * 
of the current contacts, few 
of those who have been as- 
sociated with them are will- j 
lng to speak for attribution. 

But the consensus of their 
reporting is that Premier 
Castro has substantially low- 
ered the temperature of his 
rhetoric toward the United 
States and softened the pub- 
lic terms on which the Car- 
ibbean cold war might be 
ended. 

The strongest public indl- ’ 
cation of this was the recent 
findings of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committees 
chief of staff, Pat M. Holt, a ' 
Latin America specialist, 
who concluded in his formal , 
report to the committee that, 
“the Cubans are correct 
when they say . . . that the 
U.S. policy of isolating Cuba 
has been a failure. If this is • 
so, then it follows that a i 
new policy should be de- 
Tised.".'., 

Holt, the author of a 
memo Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman J. W. . 
Fulbrigfit (D-Ark.) handed to 
President Kennedy in 1981 
opposing the'Bay of Pigs in- : 
vasiun attempt, is the high- 
est-ranking U.S. official to - 
have visited Cuba since the 
rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions that same year. 

In addition to the Holt 
trip, a 15-day visit to Cuba 
was made last month by 
Kalman Silvert, who trav- 
eled as a' visiting New York 
University professor but is 
also a member of the Com-. 

. mission on U.S.-Latin Amer- 
ican Relations and Ford 
Foundation program adviser 
for Latin America. Silvert is 
a former academic colleague 
of Kissinger's Latin Ameri- 






FRANK MANKIEWICZ 
... made films In Cuba 



can policy planning adviser 
Luigi Einaudi. ; . ’ ' : 

And another unofficial 
journey to Havana was 
made last month by a Wash- - 
ington-based television team 
led by Frank Mankiewics, 
former Peace Corps director 
for Latin America and a so- 
cial friend of Kissinger’s. He 
was accompanied by his for- 
mer Peace Corps deputy, 
Kirby Jones, and film pro- 
ducer Saul Landau of the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies 
whose work Castro person- 
ally knows and admires. 

The Mankiewics team had 
a rare four-day filming ses- 
sion with the Cuban leader 
during which he expressed 
his admiration for Kissinger 
and John F. Kennedy, and 
enunciated terms for rap- 
prochement with Washing- 
ton that are understood to 



be. couched in far less re- 
proachful terms than he has 
ever publicly stated them. 
Negotiations are being con- 
ducted with CBS for airing 
the interview. . . 

Castro’s choice of the 
Mankiewicz group upon 
which to lavish four days of 
personal interview time 
over the numerous requests 
that pour into Havana for 
,such sessions cannot be con- 
sidered a matter of coinci- 
dence. It suggests a strong 
desire on his part at this 
time to reach through the 
airwaves to American public 
opinion.. 

During that interview Cas- 
tro openly alluded to his 
keen interest in U.S. opinion 
in speaking of the hijacking 
agreement between . Wash- 
ington and Havana. 

“We took an important 



step when we signed the hi- 
jacking agreement,” Castro 
told Mankiewicz in the still- 
unpublished interview. “We 
have no major airlines and 
the hijackings were hurting 
the United States, not us. 
The determining factor that 
led us to sign the agreement 
was really a concern fdr in- 
ternational public opinion — 
for the people of the United 
States. 1 ’ 

Cuba, Castro has repeat- 
edly said, is waiting' for the 
United States to take steps 
that will include ending the 
economic blockade launched ' 
by the Kennedy administra- 
tion at the height of bad 
feeling between the two 
countries. 

Castro and his principal 
advisers have been telling 
American visitors that, from. 
Cuba’s standpoint, the chief 
impediment to normaliza- 
tion is the trade blockade di- 
rected from Washington and 
carried out — with only par- 
tial success — through U.S. 
trading partners. ' 

The official rationale for 
the trade embargo, which 
was adopted by the United 
States in 1962 and by the 
OAS under heavy U.S. prod- 
ding in 1964 was to retaliate 
against Havana’s campaign 
of revolutionary insurgency 
elsewhere in Latin America. 

It-te- eor.eeded epenly by 
U.S. officials and guardedly 
by the Cubans that Havana 
has since 1968 abandoned its 
efforts to export its revolu- 
tion and instead sought , to 
play the role of a showcase 
socialist state, depending 
heavily on the Soviet Union 
for its economic survival as 
a result of the hemispheric 
trade embargo against it. ; j 

Holt emphasized in his re- ; 
port that “Cuban support of 
revolutionary or insurgency 
movements elsewhere in 
Latin America has been at a 
minimum, one might say a 
trival level for years in 




other that an ideological 
sense." 

As long ago as 1971 Castro 
porclaimed In a visit to 
Chile that there is "more 
than one road" to economic 
development and that each 
country must find its own 
road. Since Cuba abandoned 
the course of external revo- 
lutionary insurgency, as 
'symbolized by the late Er- 
nesto (Che) Guevara, rela- 
tions have progressively 
warned between Havana 
and many of its Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Today there are prospects, 
considered by regional ex- 
perts to be quite imminent, 
that Venezuela and Colom- 
bia will soon join the ranks 
of countries in the hemi- 
sphere that' have restored 
full diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. The most recent 
was Panama, which resumed 
relations oh Tuesday. 

It is expected that'by the 
end of the year there may 
be only a handful of hold- 
outs, such as Bolivia, Chile, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

Although the blockade 
has failed to prevent a grow- 
ing Cuban trade with such 
capitalist partners as 
France, England, Italy, 
Spain, Canada and Japan— ' 
and most recently with U.S. 
auto, subsidiaries in Argen- 
tina— it as cost the Cubans 
dearly in the form of astro- 
nomicalfreight bills. 

Since freighters calling on 
Cuban ports are automati- 
cally put on the U.S. black- 
list and barred from North 
American ports' the Cubans 
have had to charter ships 
both for import and export 
of goods. This has led to 
staggering transportation 
costs, which would be allevi- 
ated with a relaxation of the 
embargo. 

Without continuing Soviet 
aid to the tune of some $600 
million a year Havana’s 
economy would probably 
have collapsed long ago, 

* Nonetheless in the view of 
many experts, the Cubans 
are leery of their lopsided 
dependence on the Russians 
despite Castro’s repeated 
public declarations of grati- 
tude for Moscow’s help. The 
Russians, in turn, would 
probably like to lighten the 
burden of support for their 
remote dependency in Ha- 
vana. 



And so the extension of 
the spirt of detente to the 
Caribbean could provide tri- 
angular benefits, as analysts 
of the region see it, to Cuba, 
the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

Politically, the full return 
of Cuba to the inter-Ameri- 
can family has become an 
important symbol and rally- 
ing cry for the concept of 
regional sovereignty and in- 
dependence of U-S. influ- 
ence. 

Mexican President Luis 
Echeverria has been cam- 
paigning for admission of 
Cuba to the conference of 
Latin foreign ministers, 
whatever Washington might 
think of such a move. Echev- 
erria and other Latin lead- 
ers see the foreign minis- 
ters’ conference as an alter- 
native political body to the 
OAS, which is widely per- 
ceived as a Washington-dom- < 
inated forum. 

Kissinger this year took 
an adroitly ambiguous stand 
on Cuban participation in 
the next foreign ministers’ 
meeting— an indication, in j 
itself, of a new “flexibility” 
toward Cuba in Washington. 
The traditional response 
would have been head-on op- 
position. 

The key to the future of 
relations with Cuba is, of 
course, in the hands of Pres- 
ident Ford and his prospec- 
tive Vice President, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller — a man who j 
over the years has demon- 
strated a more than passing 
interest In Latin America 
with its vast Rockefeller 
holdings in oil and land. 

The issue of Cuba is re- 
plete with unknown, if not 
dubious, benefits to a Re- 
publican President During 
the Nixon presidency the 
bureaucratic folklore in 
Foggy Bottom was that any 
[ move toward mellowing U.S 
relations with Cuba would 
have been blocked because 
of Mr. Nixon’s friendship 
with C. G. (Bebe) Reboso, 
who was probably the meet- 
influential of all Cuban ex- 
patriates. 

Whatever the answer, the 
betting is that Kissinger will 
now have more leverage for 
whatever his objectives may 
be toward Cuba than ever 
before in his six years in 
Washington. . „ 




